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ANDERSON: Putting the batteries in backwards. 

TRACHTENBERG: Ah! 

ANDERSON: That would be the strangest things to one’s operations. 

TRACHTENBERG: Makes you jitter. [laughs] 

ANDERSON: It’s the little things that will drive you crazy. 

TRACHTENBERG: You know, it’s interesting. What has just happened is the kind of thing, 
if you were a novelist, you’d write down on a slip of paper and put it in a drawer, because 

you could see it as the nexus of a murder mystery or something. Right? 


ANDERSON: Yeh. 


TRACHTENBERG: And the way that the plot ended, the guy screws up. He puts one of the 
batteries in upside down and so the thing doesn’t go off. It doesn’t turn on, whatever it is 
supposed to happen. You know, it’s like, um, I remember once in a movie or something, the 
guy packed his parachute wrong, and so when they were jumping out the plane, the guy dies. 
It doesn’t open and he drops like a bullet and smacks into tree. You know, he [makes 
swishing sound] And [swishing sound again] he’s uh, you know. 


ANDERSON: Yes, I like plot evolutions. I enjoy mysteries as well. Interview with Dr. 
Stephen Joel Trachtenbarg, berg. Now, this is going to be a good day, I can tell. 


TRACHTENBERG: Laughs. 
ANDERSON: Some days they say that you get the bear and some days the bear gets you. 


[laughter]. Anyway, this is an interview with Dr. Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, President 
Emeritus of George Washington University. The interview is taking place in the Media and 
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Public Affairs building in President Trachtenberg’s office. It is July the 17", 2008. The 
interviewer is G. David Anderson. Again, thank you, President Trachtenberg. 


TRACHTENBERG: Thank you. 


ANDERSON: We ended last time with the Green University, and I’d like to pick up with 
WETA because that, and the WETA proposed move to its new facilities here at GW that 
never really took place. Now, this is a question that obviously covers several areas, not only 
the university’s aspects of getting a public television station, but also the community’s 
reaction. Thinking of today and the Friends of Foggy Bottom and how much has been done 
in the last several years, with Bernard Demczuk and Michael Akin. I think back to 1994 and 
there were some very hardcore individuals in the Foggy Bottom area. Could you begin by 
saying what prompted the initial approach to WETA about moving over here? 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. It starts, of course, as so many things do, back in the day. When 
Francine and I were in Connecticut, when I was serving as president of the University of 
Hartford, she got involved, in addition to bringing up Adam and Ben, our two sons, in 
community affairs. And one of the things she did was run in a statewide election, for the 
board of Connecticut Public Television. And so, for the eleven years we were at the 
University of Hartford, she served on the board of CPTV. When we moved to GW, the 
president of CPTV got in touch with the then chairman of the board of WETA and said, “One 
of my board members of moving from Connecticut to Washington. She’s a really 
constructive member of the board, knows a lot about public television. You might want to 
think about her for the board at WETA.” And so, Francine joined the board at WETA. The 
chairman of the board at the time was Sharon Rockefeller. Sharon later went on to become 
the professional, the president of WETA, and she had observed Francine as a board member 
and proposed to her that she, like Sharon, go from being a volunteer to working full time for 
the station. And Francine said “okay, my youngsters are big enough that I can do that,” she 
became first a vice-president at WETA, and later senior vice-president of WETA. In 
Connecticut, CPTV is located on the campus of Trinity College. And so we had witnessed 
the constructive interaction between the public television station and an institution of higher 
education. And why it was good for the university, for the college, and why it was good for 
the television station. And so we had that idea in our heads. When we got to thinking about 
building a structure to house a communications program, ultimately a school of 
communications at GW, we thought, well, wouldn’t it be splendid if you had a synergistic 
relationship between WETA. And so, the questions were, was there a conflict of interest, and 
we managed to iron all those things out. And so when we came forward with the idea of 
putting up a building for the university, we thought if we did it cooperatively with WETA, it 
would be better for them, they would be in the District of Columbia, because they are, after 
all, Washington’s public television station. There is another public television station in 
Virginia. And so we have Washington’s public television station presently in Virginia. 
Wouldn’t it be nice if we could move it to Washington, and have it work synergistically with 
the University? So, that’s where the idea came from. A longer story than you wanted, but. 


ANDERSON: No, that’s fine. 
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TRACHTENBERG: But that’s the detail. And so that’s what we went forward with. We 
ran into the problem that you have in Washington, and that is that the height limitation meant 
that the building couldn’t be as big as we wanted it to be. And moreover, we were frustrated 
in working out an arrangement with Monsignor Lenz, who is the administrator of a building 
adjacent to the university property, which is owned by the Roman Catholic church, and in 
which he has an office, to acquire that building. And so, the building, the footprint for the 
building we ultimately constructed, was lower than we wished it could be, and not as broad 
as we wished it could be. And he was very uncooperative, and dare I say it, not a constructive 
partner in this. There were neighbors who were opposed to this initiative, and indeed to all 
construction on campus and in Foggy Bottom, and so it didn’t matter what we were 
proposing. It wasn’t that they hated public television. It wasn’t that they hated 
communication studies. They are I think best characterized as the kinds of people who buy a 
property to reside in adjacent to an airport and then complain that there is noise overhead as 
planes come and go on their way. And there are people who, since the university has been 
here since 1912, people who moved to Foggy Bottom as tenants or bought in Foggy Bottom 
after the university was here. So, therefore, with full knowledge that the university was here, 
who nevertheless complain nonstop about the fact that there is a university on their doorstep, 
and that there are students and that the students are sometimes, students. Which is to say, 
occasionally noisy and that they’re young, and they’re full of joy and they’re full of energy 
and their presence is apparent. And so these people try to frustrate the university every way 
they can and they came out against this building and some of them worked on the hill, and so 
they got congress involved in it. It became far more complex than normal building 
construction issues generally are. And in the end, alas, it didn’t happen. WETA stayed in 
Virginia. The city was deprived of the television station. The university was deprived of 
working with the station. And the District of Columbia is a loser because of that community 
action. Now, I understand that those people, were they here, would say “the city is better off. 
This is a residential neighborhood. The university is too much with us.” You could imagine 
that there are counterarguments and rational people might be persuaded to the merit of some. 
But I think, with the passage of time, if you look back, you can only conclude that they were 
wrong and mean-spirited and part of that has to do with the fact that it was not merely this 
project they were against. It was every single thing we ever proposed to do. And even if the 
university was not perfect, surely we were not so imperfect as to get it wrong, inevitably, 
constantly, persistently, for two decades. So, I think there were just two different world 
views and they clashed and one of the unhappy consequences was that WETA didn’t come to 
Washington. 


ANDERSON: My favorite was the article by a gentleman who thought he was going to 
become sterile from WETA transmitters. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, yes. 
ANDERSON: That was one of my favorite replies, or arguments, I guess you could say. 
TRACHTENBERG: Well, people, you know, people make up all sorts of things. When I 


was a baby lawyer, many years ago in New York, as the youngest member of the office, I 
was in the general counsel’s office of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. And as the 
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youngest lawyer in the office, it came to me to answer all the strange mail that we would get. 
And, you know, I used to get letters from people who would say, “the man in the apartment 
behind mine is sending atomic rays through the walls and they are having a negative effect 
on my health, and I wonder if the Atomic Energy Commission wouldn’t step in and prohibit 
this from happening, and do something”. And people, you know, it’s America. You can say 
anything you want. You can write letters and we have a lot of tolerance for free speech, 
some of it sound and some of it a little kooky. 


ANDERSON: Was there encouragement from Howard and from American University with 
WAMU and of course Howard’s, I think, channel 32, if I’m not mistaken? Because there 
was a precedent for having this in Washington. 


TRACHTENBERG: Oh yes. It wasn’t a principled argument. It was a real estate and a 
zoning, and, I mean, it wasn’t that people said “no, don’t have the station.” If we had located 
the station elsewhere, people elsewhere might have complained. But this was a not in my 
backyard problem. It wasn’t that they were opposed to TV stations. It was that they were 
opposed to the TV station in union with the university, located in Foggy Bottom. 


ANDERSON: Did you find, myself, as, because ’ ve worked with the Foggy Bottom 
Association for a lot of years, until they completely closed off their meetings to anyone but 
residents, there was a hard core, obviously, and there was a group that was somewhat 
bewildered at what GW would do, but there was also some supporters within the group, 
especially when GW started making an effort to, a place to basically play to the community. 
That little park, for example. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: But almost everything that the university seemed to do would get hardcore 
resentment or reactions. This has seemed to have changed today, but, at one point did you, I 
know that several times you kind of threw up your hands at the whole deal, but . . . 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, you can’t, I mean, you can be personally frustrated, but you can’t, 
as a university official, allow yourself to be driven by that sentiment. You always have to be 
optimistic and keep trying and keep reaching out to the community and be as positive as you 
can. And recognize that it is not GW and it’s not you. That in fact this scenario is being 
acted out on a regular basis at every urban university in America. The University of Chicago, 
Columbia, NYU, Boston College, Boston University, Harvard, M.I.T. I follow these issues 
even to this day, and I’ve been following them for thirty, forty years, and with slight 
variations on the theme, you see it again and again and again. So, again, it’s not GW, it is the 
urban environment. Max Weber would probably have an observation about it. It’s the fact 
that people are living under slightly crowded circumstances. It’s particularly difficult here in 
the District because of the 1910 height act which limits how far up you can go with a 
building. And so a building in construction in the District of Columbia is a particularly 
difficult and arcane enterprise. You know, I don’t, I don’t think we need to fret about it. So 

it is the job of a president, and I think it is the job of the institution, to do the best it can, to be 
reasonable with sometimes unreasonable people and to not make it personal and to 
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understand and be sympathetic to their concerns to the extent that it’s possible. Every once 

in a while you find yourself dealing with people who are, I think it’s fair to say, unreasonable, 
and then you have to petition to third parties, whether it’s zoning boards or municipal 
authorities of one sort or another to try and get some relief. 


ANDERSON: Did the neighborhood project, Friends of Foggy Bottom that Bernard 
Demczuk and Michael Akin work with today. Did that come out of your office, or? 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, originally. I mean, you know, I 
ANDERSON: It’s been very successful. 


TRACHTENBERG: I hired Bernard Demczuk and others over the years and gave them the 
assignment of working with the community. And it took somebody like Mike Akin who was 
sweet, young, energetic and willing to go to neighborhood meeting after neighborhood 
meeting. And then I constantly was looking for models and ideas that we could borrow from 
other institutions. So I noticed, for example, that Columbia was starting to put on a website. 
Whenever they built a new building, they would put the plans up as early as they could. It 
didn’t solve all of their problems with the neighbors either, but it was an idea. We borrowed 
it and now we do it. I mean, we put a website up and we tell people what our plans are. I 
think to the extent that you can be transparent, to the extent that you can be disclosive, you 
can help to mitigate the concerns of people. Ignorance is a terrible thing, and if people aren’t 
informed, they think the worst. But you can’t get it perfect, and no matter how soon you give 
information, people say, “why didn’t you tell my earlier?” You can’t tell it to them before 
you think of it, and you can’t tell it to them before you’ve done a little planning. And if you 
merely tell people things again and again and again, you’re crying wolf. So, it’s never going 
to be perfect. It’s never going to be perfect. Just as the relationships between siblings is 
never perfect. The relationships between men and women, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, administrators and professors. People have slightly different worldviews. Those 
worldviews are informed by their roles. So that things that seem perfectly reasonable to 
children don’t seem so reasonable to their parents. And they have a little friction over it. So 
it’s always going to be between universities and their neighbors, but you keep working at it, 
you keep working at it. You do the best you can. And things are better now, I think now, 
than they were twenty years ago. 


ANDERSON: I was going to say that. It’s been my observation that the town-gown 
relationship has greatly improved. 


TRACHTENBERG: It has. It has. 

ANDERSON: And is going in a good direction now. 

TRACHTENBERG: Absolutely, but, you can never get smug about it. You can never take 
it for granted. And all you have to do to have it go in a bad direction is, have a particularly 


cranky person move into the neighborhood and they have a lot of free time, and they make it 
their business to thwart the university. It becomes their hobby. And they do it night and day. 
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And, or if some particularly difficult project or idea comes forward from the university and it 
make people apprehensive, nervous. I watched in Boston, for example, where they got a big 
federal grant to build a research facility that was going to do studies of various toxins. Well, 
the neighbors, perhaps even reasonably, got nervous. What if something, there’s an accident? 
What happens if these germs that they’re doing studies on get out of the building? It gets 
into an exhaust fan, it gets out into the air, and suddenly everybody in the neighborhood is 
dead. You know, they’ve all seen science fiction movies. They’ve all read about plagues. 
And “you’re going to be doing studies on Ebola in my neighborhood. Are you kidding?” 
Well, the truth is, I think about it sitting here. And I’m thinking to myself. You know, even 
as I’m saying these words, I’m getting a little nervous. Maybe people who are doing studies 
on Ebola should locate them, where? Well, maybe out in the middle of a desert. I don’t 
know where. But you can understand why certain things are going to make some neighbors 
nervous. The problem we had was not with that. The problem we had was that we had a 
patch of people over a period of time, some people, who were unhappy with anything we did. 


ANDERSON: I remember those. 


TRACHTENBERG: So, you know, if you wanted to build a hospital, they were against it. It 
wasn’t that they were against hospitals. They knew they might get sick and need a hospital. 
But they wanted you to build a hospital in Virginia. Close enough so they can get there if 
they had to in a hurry, but not so close that there was traffic as a result. In other words, it’s 
very much people looking at the world from their personal perspective. 


ANDERSON: I hate to put it in such morbid terms, but some of the individuals who were 
against anything the university did have basically died off, to some degree. There’s a new 
crew that has come in. 


TRACHTENBERG: A new generation. And we’ve gotten a lot of the big things done, so 
those things are behind us. And we got the twenty-year plan through. And so a lot of the 
issues have been resolved. We gave a lot of concessions in that twenty-year plan, and I 
continue to pray that not my successor so much, but my successor’s successor doesn’t look 
back and say “what in the world was Trachtenberg and Lou Katz, what were they thinking of 
when they said yes to these things?” 


ANDERSON: Sure. Let me, there’s, one of my favorite topics is urban legends, especially 
here at GW. It sparked some thoughts when you mentioned the Roman Catholic office, 
which is practically under us here. I found, working with students, that students told students 
about history, GW history. 

TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 

ANDERSON: And it would become somewhat convoluted rapidly, 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 
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ANDERSON: My favorite being that what is now, what has been the Roman Catholic, I 
think it is one of their offices for American Indian research, or something of this nature . . . 


TRACHTENBERG: It’s the office that houses the program that does outreach to Native 
Americans, with the hope of bringing them into the church. 


ANDERSON: Right. Well, the idea of the students was that it was a CIA operative house. 
TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 

ANDERSON: And they told everybody that. 

TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: Um, other things like Margaret Truman was a soda jerk at Quigleys, and I 
never found any evidence that ever since she was a. . . she went there quite often. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, I’m sure. 


ANDERSON: I’ve heard rumors about Cloyd Heck Marvin and the rose garden, and his 
affairs. I’m not saying they’re true, but they generate. I’ve noticed that over your tenure, 
you play with these things, too. You seem to have a little fun with it. 


TRACHTENBERG: Sure. Sure. 


ANDERSON: Are there any specific ones that come to mind that you’ve encountered with 
students of what they believe? I think one of them was that we owned the World Bank at one 
time. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. We own, of course, the property under one of the World Bank 
buildings. We actually do own the property under one of the World Bank buildings, and it’s 
on a long term lease, and I think in a few years, actually, it will come up. And it’s one of the 
things that gives me some modest confidence in the future financing of the university, as one 
of three properties that we’ve acquired. That piece, I believe, under Lloyd Elliott’s 
administration, and a couple during my tenure that will come in very handy when the time 
comes. It took two of the urban legends that I was amused on. One is that the reason we 
don’t have football at GW is because Charles Smith had a son who was badly injured in a 
football injury... 


ANDERSON: Broke his neck, I believe, is what they would say. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. And that, so he was opposed to football. And when he made his 
gift to help us build the Charles E. Smith Athletic Facility, it was on the condition that we not 
have football. And in fact, there’s no truth to that whatsoever. I think Mr. Smith’s son, 
Robert Smith, is fine. His neck is okay. And I believe that there was a sister as well. She 
didn’t play football either. She married Bob Kogod, another benefactor in real estate person 
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here in the city. The fact of the matter is that we didn’t have football because nobody came 
to the football games. There was a time when we had a very strong football tradition. We 
were part of the Southern Conference, and there were famous GW football players that 
played professionally. Tuffy Lehmans in the National Football League. In fact, he’s 
referenced in a book by Allen Furst, a novel. A character in the book is listening to a football 
game on the radio in this novel, in one of the stories. And Tuffy Lehmans scores a 
touchdown. And I was reading the book once and I thought, my god, I must be the only 
reader in America who actually remembers who Tuffy Lehmans is. Bottom line, we don’t 
have football because we don’t have a football stadium. And we’re in the middle of the city, 
and if you had the land, you wouldn’t use it to build a stadium, and to the extent that we used 
facilities elsewhere, you had to get on trains and busses and things to get to them. And after 
a while, it just didn’t work. It didn’t work. Students didn’t want to go across town. They 
were too busy with internships and studying and one thing or another. Nobody came to the 
games, even if we won. And so we gave it up. And it was very expensive, as you know, and 
so it was a good thing. It was a good thing. There’s no reason why GW has to be a farm 
team for the professional football leagues. There’s a perfectly good professional team in 
town. Sometimes. Better than other times. But, you can route for the Redskins and go to 
GW, and in fact, I once said to Dan Snyder, the owner of the Redskins, when people are 
criticizing him for using that name, because Native Americans don’t like the idea that the 
football team is called the Redskins, I said, “well, Mr. Snyder, I’ve got an alternative name 
for you for the football team.” And he said “what’s that?” And I said, “The Colonials.” 


ANDERSON: (Laughs) 


TRACHTENBERG: I said “GW doesn’t have a football team. We'd be happy to have you 
use the Colonials name, and then people can rout for the Colonials and we could say the 
Colonials is the GW football team as well as the District of Columbia’s, Washington’s 
football team.” He didn’t seem impressed by that. It didn’t go anywhere. At any rate, so, 
that’s the football story. I don’t know why kids find the other story so attractive. But, there 
it is. The other one, of course is, the city is dotted with parking lots called Colonial Parking 
Lot. And it’s a chain, and the founders of the chain were GW graduates, and they used to 
hop cars while they were students, and so when they went out and went into business, they 
needed a name for their company and they took the Colonial name. Kids like to believe that 
GW owns the Colonial parking chain, and you can understand why. Also not true, alas, 
although Serge Gambal and Thad Lindner, the two, who are alumni, were always very 
generous to their alma mater, and Gambal, alas, has passed. But Thad Lindner is still with us, 
and a loyal son of the university. 


ANDERSON: One thing Id like to do, I mentioned this to you before, was, after we get 
through the kind of, the chronological aspect, I would like to go back and do some very 
specific interviews with, like, on buildings facilities and on some of the other subjects where 
we can go in and look at more detail on the evolution from the. . . 


TRACHTENBERG: Absolutely. 
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ANDERSON: The, you know, mid 80s on to when you retire, even in today, because, a lot 
of things happening today, obviously, began while you were still president. 


TRACHTENBERG: Oh, you bet. I mean, people ask me all the time, you know, what’s 
happening on the old hospital site, Square 54, and of course, that will open in a couple of 
years, probably. It’s under construction now. And when it does, I will have been out of 
office long enough that people won’t remember the fact that it started during my 
administration, that we brought it to pass. And also, not only are memories short, but there is 
an extraordinary sense of inevitability in people, so I think most of us, you know, we walk 
past a building, and we don’t think to wonder how that building got there. It’s just there. We 
take it for granted and we assume that it was inevitable that that building be there, and what 
I’ve discovered is, that there tends to be a narrative. There’s a drama behind every major 
facility. Whose idea it was, how it came to be built. How the architecture came to pass. 
What the compromises were made to get the permits. And surely, that is true of Square 54. 
But I probably got credit for some things that Lloyd Elliott did, and inevitably Steve Knapp 
will get credit for some of the things that I did. The other day, I was walking down the street 
with one of my colleagues, one of my faculty colleagues here, and we were going to Tonic, a 
restaurant which is on campus, where Quigleys used to be. And she said, wasn’t it clever of 
President Knapp to open this restaurant? And I said, I’m prepared to yield to the notion that 
President Knapp is clever, but I am not prepared to yield to the notion that it was clever of 
him to open this restaurant, since I did it. She said, well, it opened in September. I said, yes, 
I said, he came in August. Do you think this got done in one month? I said, it was several 
years in negotiations. First we had to find a way to get the people who were in the facility 
alternative space. And then we needed to get permitting. And then we had to... It was 
something which was in my mind for ten years, and then underway for several. “I guess 
you’re right,” she said. Well, I mean, we’re all like that of course. I’m not being critical. Pm 
just being descriptive. We’re all like that, and if you are the leader of an institution, you’ ve 
got to understand, some things are going to happen that you get credit for and some things 
are going to happen that you’re not going to get credit for. 


ANDERSON: Sure, sure. And some things will not show up for many years. 
TRACHTENBERG: That’s right. That’s right. 

ANDERSON: But think there are enough individuals who understand that principle. 
TRACHTENBERG: Yes, and I don’t lose any sleep over it anymore. I mean, you know... 
ANDERSON: Well, it was also °94 that Thomas Chapman was hired to run the hospital. 
TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: And, I’m trying to remember exactly when the Universal deal was. I don’t 
have those notes. 


TRACHTENBERG: I don’t have it in front of me either. 
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ANDERSON: I will pull that back up, because that’s a major area 
TRACHTENBERG: Oh, no question. 


ANDERSON: But, was Chapman, was he hired both by the university and by Universal at 
the time, or was it just the university, or, do you remember? 


TRACHTENBERG: Ah, no, no, no, no. Um, he was hired before we did the Universal. 
ANDERSON: So, it was a few months later. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, he was hired, Roger Meyer, an annoying man, was the vice 
president for the medical center at the time. He served briefly. I think he was here a year, 
maybe a year and a half. It was one of things that didn’t work out. Too bad for him and too 
bad for us. In any case, he came down and he needed a deputy and he and I together 
recruited Chapman. And Chapman was here briefly himself. He was not here a long time. 
And then ultimately, Roger Meyer left as well, and then Skip Williams came in. And then 
the medical center got into trouble. Something had sort of been happening over a period of 
years. It was in gestation. But it finally matured. And so, Lou Katz and Alan Weinberg(?) 
and Dennis Blumer and Skip Williams and I and John Zeglis and Mike Curzan, two trustees, 
put together a group, and we worked our way through saving the hospital. There’s an 
example of something that could have quite easily have died, been gone, as is the dental 
school at Georgetown. Who remembers the dental school at Georgetown? But it’s only been 
closed for twenty years. 


ANDERSON: We used to have one, too, by the way. 


TRACHTENBERG: We used to have one, and we had a nursing school and we had a, we 
had a 


ANDERSON: Library science school. 


TRACHTENBERG: Library science. We had dentistry, we had social work. Yes, over the 
hundred and eighty-five years of the university’s history, many programs have come and 
gone. In any case, we worked through a plan for saving the hospital, the conclusion of which 
was the negotiation with Universal. But Chapman was long gone by the time that came. 


ANDERSON: Was the siege for the health care system that GW, that eventually died, 
basically? 


TRACHTENBERG: No. They were gone. We had to nip those off one at a time. George 
Washington University Health Plan and a variety of other things had to be either closed or 
reinvented. So, Medical Faculty Associates, for example, was reinvented under a different 
corporate charter and different governance system. But we, I’m pleased to say, we built a 
new hospital, which has been working wonderfully for Universal with it’s partnership with 
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the university. And the governance scheme we came up with has worked, in which we and 
Universal do things together. And the medical school is open and operating and graduating 
doctors. That’s wonderful. Educating doctors. And of course one of the things that we 
invented during my tenure was the School of Public Health. And that is up and running, and 

I like to think that President Knapp will be able to build them a building of their own during 
his tenure. There’s one I had started planning for one, and I saw recently where he told them 
to go ahead and keep planning, gave them a couple of dollars to hire architects and designers 
to try and figure out what we might do to create, to build a school of public health on campus. 


ANDERSON: Well, I know that when President Elliott was here, one of the problems he 
faced was that the school of medicine was really like a fiefdom. It was like a separate 
entity... 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. 


ANDERSON: That operated almost as a, or at least they thought they should operate as a 
separate entity. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. 


ANDERSON: What were some of the core problems, you know, that led, without getting 
into names or such, what were some of the main difficulties within the school of medicine? 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, I mean, the problem was, as long as it was successful, you could 
indulge the notion that it was autonomous, even though it was dependent on the university. 
When it got into trouble and called in its chit, and said, “hey, we suddenly remembered that 
we’re part of the university, and we’re losing money, and we’d appreciate your help.” And 
we discovered that they were not only losing money, but hemorrhaging money. We had to 
step in and take a stronger governance role. So, you know, you can be cavalier about these 
things in good times, but in bad times you need to do what needs to be done. And we needed 
to reach in and replace some people and govern the place and make some cuts and do away 
with some units and programs and bring in stronger executives and oh my goodness. But, 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. Now, some doctor, medical historian, has recently 
written a book on the subject of the saving of the GW medical center. 


ANDERSON: Oh, I haven’t read that. I’d like to read that. 

TRACHTENBERG: Yes, it’s John Kastor, I think is his name. 

ANDERSON: He’s not one of the new medical historians that they just hired, is he? 
TRACHTENBERG: No. No. He’s notat GW He’s from the University of Maryland, I 
think. John Kastor. It’s Johns Hopkins University Press. If you have a problem, I have a 
copy of his book at home, and it consists of two case studies. GW and Georgetown. And he 


does a compare and contrast. And he was very dutiful about it. But in my sampling of the 
book, I’m not completely happy with some of the representations. There is a great 
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temptation on the part of people to believe that when an executive does something, he does it 
out of his personal sentiment, rather than out of circumstance, which is informed by fact or 
by conditions. So, for example, in the book, he quotes a physician who believed I was 
unsympathetic in some ways to the medical center because I was closing certain aspects of it. 
And nothing could have been further from the truth. I was as sympathetic as I could afford to 
be. The problem was not that I didn’t know what they wanted. The problem was not that I 
wasn’t empathetic. The problem was not that I couldn’t see the issue. The problem was I 
couldn’t figure out how to pay for it. And so, all the good heartedness in the world will avail 
you naught if what people want from you is beyond your capacity. And so, every now and 
again, people would believe that Trachtenberg or for that matter any university administrator, 
gets the privilege of choosing between good ideas and bad ideas. That’s not true. Bad ideas 
are combed out before they ever get to your office, by deans, associate deans, associate vice- 
presidents, vice-presidents. You only get to choose between good ideas. So, you know, if 
you’ve got a limited income, and you’re having a hard time, you may have to choose 
between paying the rent and buying food. Well, it’s not as if you don’t recognize you have to 
pay the rent, but you also have to eat. Or you have to choose between food and medicine. 
University presidents frequently have to choose between perfectly good ideas. Getting your 
medications is a good idea. Eating is a good idea. Paying the rent is a good idea. But if each 
costs ten dollars, so that’s thirty dollars altogether, and if you only have ten dollars, you have 
to pick one. You can’t make the ten dollars pay for thirty dollars worth of bills. And therein 
lies the problem of course of all administration. It’s about choice. 


ANDERSON: Was the indigent care one of the principal areas? They were losing about 
thirty million. 


TRACHTENBERG: Thirty-forty million dollars a year in uncompensated care. It’s a 
combination of indigent care and unpaid bills. Yes, of course, that was a vast problem, and 
again, without getting too far afield, we live in a country in which there is no national health 
plan. We live in a country in which, presently, there are fifty million Americans, fifty million 
Americans, who have no health coverage. When these people get sick, if they happen to be in 
the area of GW, they don’t stay home and fret. They get in a taxi cab and they come to the 
university. It’s not just us. It’s Georgetown. It’s any place with a medical center. Howard, 
Columbia in New York, Boston University in Boston. They get the care when they come to 
the university hospital, and we take them in, because we’re human beings, because what 
choice do you have? 


ANDERSON: Sure. And it’s a mandate, if I’m not mistaken, for a certain amount of care. 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, yes, yes, but it goes well beyond anything, I mean, you know. 
You simply have to do it. Now, I suppose if it came down to, if you didn’t stop doing it, it 
would force you to close your doors, you’d try to figure out some alternative. But under 
normal circumstances, you provide free care to people who can’t afford it. Well, in a more 
rational world, all Americans would have some kind of health coverage, and it wouldn’t fall 
to GW to provide forty-million dollars a year of uncompensated care. 
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ANDERSON: This goes back to things that you said about planning now for future events. I 
mean, obviously a number of things worked out quite well. The Engineering School, as we 
discussed before, and the Medical Center and so forth and so on. I’ve always loved the 
statement that if you plan well enough, serendipity happens. [laughs] 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, I think that’s right. I think that’s right. I mean, the reason 
construction projects have a contingency fee is that stuff happens. Stuff you can’t anticipate, 
which is why it’s contingent. And so you never know what kind of a change order is going 
to come along in life, or what kind of crisis, and university presidents who have under their 
umbrella a place like GW, twenty-thousand students, doing all kinds of things, good and 
mischievous, and you know, thousands of faculty and staff and alumni. People are doing 
things all the time. People are walking across campus, and they’re slipping and falling and 
they’re getting into interactions with each other. And to the extent that there are problems, 
university presidents are frequently involved in it. 


ANDERSON: Let me change over to the other professional school because, also in °94, GW 
had one of the largest protests that it’s had, probably since the 1970s. And of course, that 
involved the National Law Center, then National Law Center. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: Students and uh, gathering before your office, before Rice Hall. I remember 
this because I was watching it, just like I’m sure yourself. What propagated this protest? I 
know it was, and how was it settled, or how did you settle it? 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, I mean it was, you know, it’s a classic case of people wanting 
more of a subset within a larger institution, in this case, the law school, as opposed to the 
university at large, feeling a grievance. The then dean of the law school, a man by the name 
of Jack Friedenthal, had presumably inadvertently filed some data with the U.S. News and 
World Report. And on the basis of that data, U.S. News and World Report had ranked our 
law school, and as I say, there was an inadvertent error, but the result of that was that 
between one year and the second year, we dropped twenty-five places in the rankings, or 
some startling number. Now, the very fact that that happened should have been a clue that 
there was something wrong, because short of burning the place down, I mean, I don’t think 
Tulane dropped twenty-five places after the Katrina floods and hurricanes. So, the thought 
that GW Law School would drop twenty-five places is so improbable that we should have 
been alerted that there was something wrong. And in fact, the U.S. News and World people 
say to me that they did call over to GW, because they were startled by the data, which didn’t 
seem right to them. Dean Friedenthal was out of the office. The secretary said, “oh, if Dean 
Friedenthal sent it in, it must be right.” And so the U.S. News and World Report people, 
having tried, went with the data they had. At any rate, the students saw this and they thought 
surely there’s some sin here, and if there’s a sin there must be a sinner. 


(End of Side 1) 


(Side 2) 
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TRACHTENBERG: And he said, gee, I’m not aware, I don’t know how we got here, and so 
they said, well, if it’s not the dean, it must be the president. And you know, GW is a pricey 
institution, and they thought, you know, we’re paying this tuition. We shouldn’t be ranked 
where we rank. We should be higher. So they, and, you know, it’s a university. People get 
emotional. They get stirred up. Young people like all this stuff. And it’s America. You 
know, we speak our minds. And these people, moreover, are law students. My goodness, 
we’re training them to be advocates. So they put a march together and they came over to my 
building to share their dismay and concern and their angst, and one thing or another. Well, 
you know, I think you always have to pay attention, obviously, to mobs of people marching 
on your office. But I think you ought not be too alarmed. We had by then figured out what 
had gone wrong. These students weren’t in any mood to have that explained to them. They 
wanted somehow for us to magically recall all the U.S. News and World Reports with the 
erroneous ranking. And they were worried, of course, about their careers, “we’ll never get a 
job, and instead of going to Covington and Burling, we’re going to end up having to work for 
some little firm in Kansas.” And I, who knows? You know, all the anxieties of healthy 
young people about to start their lives, and worrying, are they prepared and are they 
credentialed. Like so many of these things, it came and it went, and the following year, 
miraculously, we went up twenty-five places in the rankings and the world went on. 


ANDERSON: That was going to be my next question. Was that resolution made the 
following year? 


TRACHTENBERG: Yeh, Yeh. I mean, you know, it was, Jack had miscounted something, 
or, I can’t remember the exact detail. And so, it got fixed and restored. 


ANDERSON: Well, I know, let me follow that up, because I remember a lot of the 
controversy, praise and controversy that has dealt with U.S. News and World Report, 
especially in their rankings. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: GW has fared fairly well in a lot of the schools. School of Education always 
fares well. Law fares well. I even remember once that the School of Medicine hit number 
one for primary care. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. It was the way they were ranking it that year. The next year they 
changed the ranking as esteemed, and we disappeared off the radar altogether. 


ANDERSON: How much does the university, or even yourself, how much does the 
university, how much do you all play to these rankings as they come out, or is it basically 
irrelevant? [laughs] 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, you know, there’s very little you can do. I mean, you can game 


the system a little, and we try, obviously to game the system a little. But everybody is trying 
to game the system, and so it neutralizes itself. You’re not going, I mean, we’re not the sort 
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of people who are going to outright lie to the rankers, even though we dispute their 
methodology. And even though we disagree with the outcomes, I mean, look, we improved 
the institution every year for twenty years. Every year or second year we put up a new 
building. We created new schools, new degree programs. We won prize after prize. We 
barely moved on the rankings. Why is that? Because all of the four thousand four hundred 
other schools in America were all doing their very best to improve their own standing. 
Unless you somehow come into a ten billion dollar endowment or something genuinely 
dramatic and momentous transpires, institutions don’t move very much over long periods of 
time. You see a little bit of change both up and down. And so, I think we were forty-ninth 
one year, and then we were fiftieth one year, and then we were fifty-first one year. I don’t 
think we’ve moved more than two or three places in the two decades that I’ve been involved 
with the university. 


ANDERSON: Do the students take it more seriously than the institution itself? 
TRACHTENBERG: Well, we take it seriously because other people take it seriously. 
ANDERSON: Of course. 


TRACHTENBERG: But as I say, the question is what do you do when after you get through 
taking it seriously? 


ANDERSON: Yes. 


TRACHTENBERG: You know, you’re not prepared to turn the administration of the 
university over to the magazine. So, to some extent, you have to live with their grids and 
their questions and their data analysis. You know, my attitude was, you should keep an eye 
on it. Even a broken thermometer is going to be partially helpful. A broken clock is right 
twice a day. But not to let it get into your heart or your mind. You know, we’re always 
curious to know how we’ve been ranked. Meanwhile, I think you go about business. You 
try to make it the best university you can, and let the ratings take care of themselves. And 
you have to recognize that not only are you keeping an eye on those rankings, but everybody 
in America, every college is keeping an eye on the rankings. They are all doing what they 
can to pull ahead. So the fact that we had virtually no schools get ahead of us, and we 
ourselves moved up a little bit, is basically good news. 


ANDERSON: Well, I’ve always thought that the overall rankings would obviously be 
important, but I think, one thing I’ve always advised students is that you look at the schools 
as well. I mean, our school of education or the medical school or the law school, I mean, if 
you have a top fifty or even top hundred school, they’re going to be, unless you’re number 
one, is going to be comparable as far as the kind of education you’re going to get. One thing 
I have received, have heard from my 


TRACHTENBERG: Even if you’re number one. 
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ANDERSON: Right. True. From a lot of alumni is that because GW has done quite well in 
everything from national prestige to curriculum to you know, value of education, it has 
enhanced their education, after working with hundreds of alumni over the years, or thousands, 
I guess would be a better term. Because the school was, as you know, quite different in 1932 
and 1942 in comparison. It is a source of pride. Let’s put it like that. 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, just the appearance. I mean the fact that we now have a presence 
in Foggy Bottom rather than this slender handhold. We built new buildings, academic, 
residential, recreational. We’ve landscaped the campus. I mean, we’ve done all sorts of 
things that both make it better and to make it optically appear better. And people come back 
and they look around and they say “this place looks healthy.” And basically, you know, it is. 
We’ve got some financial reserves, so if the economy slows down, you know, we’re okay for 
a while. Not forever, but, you know, within two, three years, you know, we’ve got wiggle 
room. And our students are a lot better than they’ve ever been. This year’s entering class, one 
of the best in the history of the institution. The trick now is to keep that going for another ten 
years. And then, you know, President Knapp can welcome his successor. 


ANDERSON: Time does travel on, though, doesn’t it, I mean, no matter what. 
TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 

ANDERSON: Did you want to, how much longer did you want to continue with this? 
TRACHTENBERG: Are you good until Francine shows up? 


ANDERSON: Okay. That would be fine. The Cherry Tree did an article on a day in the life, 
basically, back in °94. Has the day in the life of a president, how much did it change from, 
let’s say, the first, you know, three or four years that you were here to the last three of four 
years that you were here. 


TRACHTENBERG: I just worked nonstop seven days a week. It sounds crazy when I think 
back on it. But you’re never off. It’s like being a parent. Children are hostages to fortune. I 
mean, think of it. You know, the phone rings and you pick it up and there’s some voice on 
the phone and it says, “Mr. Smith, this is the police. We have bad news for you. Your son 
has been killed in an automobile accident.” How does one prepare for that? You can’t. 
Being university president is a little like that. You’re at home in bed. It’s four o’clock in the 
morning. The phone rings. You pick it up. And they say, “Mr. Trachtenberg, there’s a fire in 
the residence hall.” You get out of bed. You get dressed and you come over there. So you 
are on duty seven days a week, twenty-four hours a day. You’re just working away, doing the 
presidency. And if you’re a hands on sort of president, as I am, sure you delegate and you 
have people who staff you out, but you’ve got to be focused all the time. As luck would have 
it, I had good help, energy and a wonderful thirty years as president, at two institutions. I had, 
you know, the good fortune to, I had my crises, I had my problems, I had my fires in the 
residence halls, I had students killed on campus, I had students commit suicide, I had thirty 
years of life. But there was so much in compensation, things we accomplished, new 
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programs, initiatives, honors that students got that . . . I think, I surely had a blessed tenure, 
and I can only wish that the university and its leadership have the same in the years to come. 


TRACHTENBERG: (side conversation to unknown person) Has young Francine called us 
from the airport? Do me a favor. Take my cell phone and see if her plane has arrived yet. 


UNKNOWN PERSON: 6:30 

TRACHTENBERG: Six-thirty? That doesn’t sound right. I had an email from her saying 
that she was at the airport — “4:06 — subject: so far, so good, I’m talking to David Anderson” 
- wait that’s my note. “At airport, so far plane scheduled to leave on time. I will keep you in 
the loop.” [pause] Okay, keep going. 

ANDERSON: Oh, sure. Sure. 

UNKNOWN PERSON: See you tomorrow 

TRACHTENBERG: Have a nice evening. 


UNKNOWN PERSON: We have a date tomorrow. 


TRACHTENBERG: Okay, now, um, what do I have tomorrow? I have the meeting with 
Judge Sessions in the morning and then from there I come here. Is that it? 


UNKNOWN PERSON: Yes. 


TRACHTENBERG: And we’re going to straighten up all this and answer all the unanswered 
correspondence and we’re going to clean out the barn. Okay, I think, it’s like the Aegean 
Stable. 


UNKNOWN PERSON: As long as you get there on time. 


TRACHTENBERG: I don’t know about on time. I’m going first to the judge. When that 
meeting ends, P’ I1 come over here. 


UNKNOWN PERSON: That shouldn’t be more than an hour and a half, two hours. 
TRACHTENBERG: Okay. 


ANDERSON: Okay, in ’95, oh, I’m sorry. In ’95 there was, the Graduate School of Political 
Management became part of Columbian College, and also the School of Media and Public 
Affairs actually was created as far as communications. I realize that WETA did not come to 
GW, but the school itself, the building itself, which was created for the school, just, what 
were the attitudes as far as communications? I know we were, GW has always been very 
vibrant, like in political science and quite a few other things 
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TRACHTENBERG: Yes 
ANDERSON: But was communications the goal to really move forward on? 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. Well, let me roll it back. First of all, the Graduate School of 
Political Management was an autonomous school in New York. And we were approached by 
them about a joint venture and they wanted to open in Washington as well. And so they 
originally came here and we and they worked cooperatively. And then the man who had 
begun that school got older and decided he wanted to retire, and he got tired of going back 
and forth between New York and Washington, and one thing or another, so we bought him 
out. And we took on the franchise of the Graduate School of Political Management. And the 
New York operation closed and we opened it here. And you could get almost all of the 
details from the current dean, who had been the number two with the fellow who founded the 
school, and who joined us as the dean when we opened it, and he’s still here. So, he’s been 
with us probably sixteen, seventeen years, whatever, however long we’ve had him. And it’s 
been part of Arts and Sciences for a while, and now it’s part of another program in the 
university, I can’t remember offhand what we call that unit. But it’s a very successful 
program. It’s a one year master’s degree in political management, and having it here in 
Washington made much more sense than New York. And it’s very popular. In one year, you 
can do it part-time so you don’t have to, you don’t have to, you know, stop working. 
Somebody can actually learn a great deal if they want to have a career as a political operative. 
It’s not so much for candidates. It’s for people who are going to run campaigns, and be the 
staff people. And that’s become, as you know of, a profession on its own. So, that’s a very 
interesting program and I’m very pleased that I ran into that man and brought it here. There 
was some reluctance by certain faculty at the time. It wasn’t theoretical enough. It wasn’t 
scholarly enough. It wasn’t, it didn’t have enough prestige. Even the concept sounded 
vocational. But the truth is, no more vocational, I think, than giving a degree in accounting 
or medicine or teaching or law, unless you, you know, you feel that public service and civic 
activity and government is somehow to be repudiated. It’s not political science and it has 
never merged or gotten engaged with political science, and it’s not public administration. It 
is political management. It is campaigning. It’s a very interesting... 


ANDERSON: It’s a niche. 
TRACHTENBERG: Yes. It’s a niche market. I think in the years that have passed, at least 
one other institution, maybe two, have developed similar programs, largely copied from us. 


Now you asked a second question. 


ANDERSON: Let me preface the second question with, uh, the communications department 
was in the old church. 


TRACHTENBERG: Ah yes. That’s right. 


ANDERSON: And one of the urban legends, of course, was that it was haunted. [laughs] 
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TRACHTENBERG: Yes. I’m sure that was true, actually. I don’t dispute that. We don’t 
own that building. If memory serves me, it’s a lease hold. And it’s been leased I think for 
thirty years. The church knows a good thing and doesn’t want to sell it. We’ve tried on 
several occasions to buy the building and I can’t imagine what they would use it for if we 
didn’t have it. But at any rate, the church gets an annual income. God bless them. It was a 
department, it was a program, and I thought, this is something that makes sense in the context 
of our location. And so I encouraged it to grow. I went out and raised the money and figured 
out how to finance a new building. Some of it was stimulated by our conversations, as we 
talked before, with WETA, but I saw, as I did with public administration and public policy, 
and as Lloyd Elliott I think did with the School of International Affairs, I saw the possibility 
of having a program that was more articulate, more visible than it could be as a department 
subordinate to Arts and Sciences. There was a school of communications at American. I 
didn’t think it was as good as our department, but everybody I met going around the city 
knew about the school at AU and nobody I met knew about our department. And sometimes, 
you know, you can have a gem, but if it’s covered, you simply don’t see it. And so, what I 
was able to do, again against opposition from some quarters, was extract communications 
from Arts and Sciences, even while leaving it imbedded in Arts and Sciences. And so we 
crafted a new concept. And whenever you do that in universities, people are opposed. 
People don’t like new concepts. If something doesn’t exist or hasn’t already been done, it 
can’t be done. And so, but we nevertheless, and I can see my good friend Bill Griffith, 
standing up in the faculty senate, to speak against it. We created a concept called a school 
within a college. And so what you have is the College of Arts and Sciences, and within it 
there is the School of Communications. Sort of like a village under the umbrella of a town. 
And this, by the way, is not an uncommon city planning device. So, think of Greenwich 
Village in New York. And so what you have is a special community in Greenwich Village. 
You have a special school in the School of Communications and the leadership of the school 
reports to the leadership of the college. And by having it carved out that way, you give it a 
visibility that makes it apparent to students and people who are interested in our graduates, 
people who are concerned with the work of our faculty. It highlights what we’re doing. And 
so that’s what we did, and it’s worked out very successfully, I’m pleased to say. 


ANDERSON: And of course that’s evolved even more with the school of, with the Media 
and Public Affairs. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, ultimately, that led to a building. 

ANDERSON: Right 

TRACHTENBERG: And... 

ANDERSON: And additional programs and so forth. 

TRACHTENBERG: It grew out, and it’s now, I think a much more robust; I still don’t think 
it’s as vigorous as it could be. And there continue to be, even now, debates, unresolved 


issues within the program, between the children of theory and the children of practice. And 
for some of them, it’s a Manichean struggle. But I don’t see it that way. I think you need 
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both in order to go on to have a good school, a good program. I just wish they would play 
together better. 


ANDERSON: I remember meeting Larry King when he was here for his honorary degree. 
We’ve done a lot for Larry King, from heart operation to. . . 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, we saved his life. 


ANDERSON: Saved his life, and quite a few other things. But, what was the instigation of 
the involvement with CNN, because that’s been such a prominent thing, especially with the 
School of Media and Public Affairs over the years. 


TRACHTENBERG: Mike Freedman actually deserves a hundred percent, maybe a hundred- 
fifty percent of the credit for that. He was our vice president for public affairs, and was 
himself an old radio, CBS radio vice president there at one time. And he saw an opportunity 
to bring a TV show called Crossfire to the campus and have it broadcast from our facility. 
Again, now that this, when this happened, it seemed inevitable. In order for that inevitability 
to come to pass, you have to first build the building. You have to have the vision to put into 
the building a TV studio. That TV studio had to be of broadcast quality. But, we had put up 
the building. We had put in the studio. We didn’t know exactly how we were going to use it. 
We thought to some extent we would use it for students. And in fact, that’s what is done. 
And it’s also been a wonderful place for a public venue, because all we had before was the 
Marvin Betts Theatre, was the Betts Theatre, and how we have both. And so, pressure on 
Betts used to be intolerable. People were practically having fistfights to get their programs in. 
Now, and we could use a third studio, to tell you the truth. But, having two really makes a 
big difference. And so we built it. Jack Morton, a friend of the university and alumnus, gave 
me a million dollars to, a naming gift. We named it after Jack. May he rest in peace. So, we 
had the ability. Freedman saw what could be done, talked to the CNN people, and they 
brought Crossfire here. When that was broadcast from the studio, they had a long run, we 
had naming on air all the time. And people were constantly hearing the nnme GW, GW. We 
used that opportunity, in concert with our admissions outreach and our efforts to bring 
students to the university, to get the university a visibility we never could have gotten 
without it. So I give Mike Freedman and Bob Chernak, who ran our admissions, full credit 
for that. I was the perfect president in that regard. I empowered capable subordinates and 
they went out and did the lord’s work. 


ANDERSON: With Mike Freedman who, I like very much, he’s a charming individual, of 
course, working for the public affairs for several years and then left. I think he went back to 
CBS radio. 

TRACHTENBERG: He did. 

ANDERSON: And then you hired him back as vice president for communications. 


TRACHTENBERG: Correct. 
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ANDERSON: Was this, I mean, this seemed like an obvious choice at that point, or? 


TRACHTENBERG: He did. I missed him. He did a great job when he was here. He came 
to me. They were offering him more money and they were offering him an opportunity at 
CBS that we couldn’t meet. And I said to him, “look,” I said “you’ll never forgive yourself 
if you don’t try this. So you’re technically consulting me, but really you know in your heart 
what you want to do, and you have to go do it. And we love you, and should the opportunity 
come for us to work together again, I’d be delighted.” And he and his wife went up to New 
York and he worked for CBS there and he move up through the ranks and eventually he got 
to a point where he looked at the organization chart and he said, “the guys in the organization 
chart above me are my age or young enough that I’m not going to live to see their retirement. 
So, I’ve gone as far as I can go here unless I’m going to be very patient.” And meanwhile, 
we were expanding our communications outreach here, and so the job that he left had grown 
here, and we were looking for somebody to fill it. Coincidentally, we came together, and so 
it was a logical, he was a logical choice. 


ANDERSON: I think he’s very much enjoyed that fact. He and Dick Golden have done so 
much with Tony Bennett and a lot of the other series that they’ve come up with... 


TRACHTENBERG: The stuff they’ ve done with Marvin Kalb, I think has really been very 
important. Mike Freedman has done a lot of very important things to enhance the institution. 
He’s a terrific colleague. And as know, he is now returning to faculty ranks. He’s done 
administration for a long time. He will continue to run institutes and programs and 
innovative ideas. I think we’re very fortunate that he’s going to stay at GW for the next step 
in his career. 


ANDERSON: Sure. I was, Blanche and I were very fortunate. We ended up on the second 
row when he interviewed Walter Cronkite. We were about as close as we could get. That 
was quite a thrill, actually. It’s just about this time that, well, several things happened. One, 
before we get into the 175", we may want to, I don’t know, we may want to wait until the 
next tape, because that’s an extensive endeavor, why that was started , and why 175, and the 
whole deal. But it was also in ’95, the National Security Archives was moved to the Gelman 
Library. Was this something that you’d gone after, or something that kind of evolved on its 
own? 


TRACHTENBERG: David, nothing evolves on its own. 
ANDERSON: [Laughs] True. 


TRACHTENBERG: Think of cows. Cows never give milk. You have to go take it away 
from them. 


ANDERSON: [Laughs] That’s true. 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, what happened was, there was a congressman from Brooklyn 
names Stephen Solarz, and Stephen Solarz had a wife named Nina Solarz, and we were at a 
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dinner party one night and she started telling me about the securities archives, which were 
located at the time at Brookings. Brookings needed the space. We had a good library, but not 
a genuinely distinguished library, and I told her to tell me more about the securities archives, 
and she did, and I said, I wonder if we could accommodate them at GW. Rod French, vice- 
president for academic affairs at the time was reluctant. Our library was not commodious. It 
actually needed more space too. And the thought of using some of our space for an outside 
activity was not greeted with relish at first blush. And the librarian, you can imagine, didn’t 
like the idea of having somebody move in and become a guest in her facility for an extended 
period of time. 


I myself thought, wouldn’t it be nice to have within our library, something which would 
make us a destination facility, and which would mean that scholars from all over the world 
would have reasons to come to Foggy Bottom to visit GW, to visit the GW library, people 
who would write books, journalists who would write articles, and they would talk about 
having done their research or getting their information from GW, from our campus, from the 
Security Archives at George Washington University. And so I sort of greased the wheels a 
little bit and we managed to find space by consolidating some other activities, and slipped the 
Securities Archives in. And they have resided on campus successfully ever since, and 
exactly the vision I had for them has played out. 


It’s been good for them and good for GW, and good for our political scientists and our 
students, our communications students, our journalism students, people that come there from 
all over the world. It’s been a wonderful thing. A little controversial. Sometimes they say 
or do things or they release documents that are embarrassing to somebody or to the 
government. But I think a very important, they serve a very important function and I think 
our contribution to accommodate them was, even if it was sort of my idea, a good one. Now, 
subsequently, of course, we found ways to put compressed storage into the library and to use 
the space in the library better, and to renovate Gelman Library in ways that have made it 
possible for our library to grow, not withstanding the fact that they gave up some space to 
this facility, for this initiative. Do I think Gelman is big enough? No. Would I like to see the 
library expand? I would. 


That said, we have in the last few years developed off campus storage facilities, working 
with other universities to create a consortium. And we have built off campus storage 
facilities in Maryland. And now if you take materials that nobody has accessed for a decade 
and you locate them in Maryland where you can retrieve them through the use of computers 
and other things within twenty-four hours, you could actually make a small facility work 
very well, because you don’t have lots of dead materials clogging up the arteries of the 
building. We still need to constantly renovate and expend Gelman. I don’t have any 
illusions about that. But having these off campus facilities are very important and having the 
security archives turns out to be real blessing. 


ANDERSON: Following up on your statement, I know that GW was one of the major 
contributors to the Washington Research Library Consortium. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. 
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ANDERSON: I think it was like five hundred thousand dollars was initially put in. Of 
course now, the big debate is, well, it’s full. [laughs]. 


TRACHTENBERG: They are going to have to build another building. 

ANDERSON: And the 

TRACHTENBERG: They own enough land. 

ANDERSON: Sure. 

TRACHTENBERG: When we bought the land, or got the land, I think it’s a grant from the 
state of Maryland, it is a big enough facility so we can build another building there of 
comparable size. Actually, what we would do, I think, is probably tear off the back wall, and 
simply expand the building out the back. 

ANDERSON: Do you see this as happening? 

TRACHTENBERG: Oh, it’s inevitable. They’re going to have to do it. 

ANDERSON: Sure. 

TRACHTENBERG: I don’t think it’s going to be a choice. 

ANDERSON: Right. I don’t either, in that capacity. One thing that, kind of the last 
question, I guess, for today. We’ve had, of course Northern Virginia, Northern Virginia 
campus basically, ’91 was I think when it was officially opened, a few years before this, and 
Dr. Elliott had started it, but you basically developed that area. And of course it’s now the 
university center, basically, of Northern Virginia. 

TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 

ANDERSON: What were the arguments for not putting more things out there? I mean, I 
know at one time, a ballpark came up. Another time was additional, you know, like, storage 
facilities, and so forth. Is it the ground? Is it the... 

TRACHTENBERG: A combination of stuff. Distance is part of it. 

ANDERSON: Right. 

TRACHTENBERG: But, you’ll notice that we started out with a defined number of acres. 
And we have now more than doubled. So we kept acquiring acreage once we got out there. 
But, as you know, economies ebb and flow, and after we acquired the facility and after we 


acquired the land and after we built the first building, the economy in Northern Virginia went 
south and there was a long period in which we wondered if we had done the right thing. And 
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there was talk about selling, and there was talk about boarding it up, and that sort of thing. 
And I recognized that we were a sufficiently deep pocket institution. That we could sustain 
that over a period of time. And that in the long run, we would be glad we did it. It has never 
yet become all that it can be and will be, partly because we still have a residue of resistance 
from faculty in the School of Engineering and others. Some of the older faculty who don’t 
like the idea of having to go all the way, all the way out to Northern Virginia. 


It’s just a little further out than is convenient to commute. In the years to come, we will 
recruit new faculty. We will recruit them with the understanding that they’re going to do 
some of their teaching and work here, and their labs and offices will also be there. And they 
will buy homes someplace in-between in Virginia. And on Monday and Tuesday, they’ ll get 
up and drive to Washington, on Wednesday and Thursday, they’ll drive to our campus in 
Northern Virginia. They won’t think anything of it. It is, again, an example of change, 
innovation, new departures, and universities are very hostile to this sort of thing. And people 
who’ ve been engaged, and they’ ve been teaching in Foggy Bottom for twenty years don’t 
like the idea of having to go someplace else. It’s a complicated business, as you can imagine. 


But, I believe, again, these are one of these things where the clock ticks, the days come and 
go, we’ve continued to build. We started out with one building. I’ve lost track. We have 
three, four buildings there now. And someday, I hope you and I, and Bob Smith, who had 
the original vision which he shared with Lloyd Elliott, live to see the thing completely built 
out. But my guess is we won’t. It will take twenty, thirty years and it will constantly grow, 
constantly improve. 


ANDERSON: But it’s doing well, I mean, overall. 


TRACHTENBERG: It’s doing okay. Again, you’d want to take a look at the numbers from 
year to year. But it’s not doing badly. It’s not harming us and my guess is we’ll see it 
progress. 


ANDERSON: We don’t quite have the twenty-six thousand acres that Virginia Tech has, 
you know. 


TRACHTENBERG: No. That’s right. 

ANDERSON: Of course, they mostly have cows and sheep on a lot of that. Well, let me, 
before we get into, like I said before, before we get in the 175" anniversary, why don’t we 
conclude today, to make sure you have enough time to go pick up Francine 
TRACHTENBERG: Okay. 

ANDERSON: And Karen is currently transcribing these and I’Il be editing, going through 


and editing, you know, all of them, and as I mentioned before, once we kind of get through 
the chronology, Pd like to get in some close detail on some specific areas. 
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TRACHTENBERG: I’m in neutral. I’m letting you push me around. Wherever you want to 
take me, that’s good with me. 


ANDERSON: Thank you very much. I totally enjoy this. 
TRACHTENBERG: Thank you David. It’s a pleasure. And thank Karen as well. 


ANDERSON: Oh yeh. She... 


(End of Tape 2) 
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